MARK   TWAIN
Readers of the book that was published late:
as Life on the Mississippi do not need to be re
minded of the romance, the interest and th<
humours of Mark Twain's pilot days. He ha;
told the story so well that no one can follow
him. The fascination of the river stealners,
the pomp and luxury with which they seemed
to glitter in an age of ox-waggons, mules,
frame-houses and log churches, make the
position of the pilot, seated sky-high in the
pilot-house, almost one of majesty. Mark
Twain, as a young man, had no higher am-
bition than to go on the river as a pilot.
No doubt, in the dull hours of trying to set
* lOjOOO ems of type a day,' he often dreamed
himself just such a sky-high pilot, the envy of
mankind. In vain he had often sought an
opening. And now by chance fate threw it
in his way when he was stranded in New
Orleans looking vainly towards South America.
Chance threw him into the company of one
Mr. Horace Bixby, a famous pilot of his day,
and afterwards his lifelong friend. He agreed
with the young man to ' teach him the Missis-
sippi River from New Orleans to St. Louis J
for the sum of five hundred dollars chargeable
against his future wages.
Mark Twain records how he * entered on the
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